The Baggara Tribes
Many of these remarks no doubt apply to tribes other
than the Baggara, for, in spite of certain noticeable
peculiarities, one is always realising how great are the
resemblances between the branches of the great Arab
family, so much so that Doughty's Arabia Deserta would
be a most valuable introduction to work among the
Baggara tribes.
Their dependence on and love for their herds is not,
of course, a feature peculiar to Baggara Arabs, but a few
remarks on cattle-breeding must find a place in every
note on these people. It is obvious that their cattle
are not of very good quality and one of the first ideas that
appeals to a District Commissioner is to find some method
of improving them. The Baggara are not unresponsive
to any scheme of improvement and needless to say they
will accept anything in the nature of a gift of herd bulls
with enthusiasm. When, however, it becomes a question
of changing their own rather haphazard breeding arrange-
ments, many things previously unconsidered will obtrude
themselves. Their system of castrating their bulls when
almost full-grown and at a definite period before marketing,
their intimate knowledge of the breeding of their own bulls,
their liking for qualities quite apart from meat or milk
production, such as shape of horns, pugnacity and style
in the herd bull, their method of herding five or six men's
cattle together, each with their own complement of herd
and scrub bulls, have all to be considered before any
drastic scheme of cattle improvement is initiated.
Their horses are a much less important part of their
life than their cattle ; they are primarily more of a luxury
and a means of locomotion than a necessity, and their
breeding can therefore be subjected to more thorough
control, so long at least as the Government is prepared
to buy horses on a large scale from them.
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